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practical one, however, the critic is unwilling to hold the author more than 
semi-responsible for the latter offense. If, in spite of a somewhat loose 
style and too frequent controversial digressions, the volume arouses 
interest in its topic, it will have served a useful purpose. 

Walter Boughton Pitkin. 
New York City. 

Religion as Functional, Metaphysical, and Normative. A. Oosterheehdt. 
Reprinted from The American Journal of Religious Psychology and 
Education, Vol. II. Pp. 141-159. 

This paper is a thoughtful and interesting study of the religious prob- 
lem. Its effectiveness is somewhat marred, however, by obscurity of 
style and a sentence structure that is at times sadly confusing. 

Functional religion is religion in the ordinary sense. It has its origin 
in social phenomena and is an immanent growth rather than a tran- 
scendent revelation. It divides life into the sacred and the secular, and 
expresses itself in certain specific acts, such as church-going, prayer, etc. 
"After anthropology has shown the rise of religion as a social phenom- 
enon, and after psychology has demolished the ontological reality of 
religious concepts, religion has been shorn of its divine character. . . . 
Now since the human being can not endure the thought of being shut off 
from all intercourse with the divine, and since this intercourse can not 
be a conscious one, as modern psychology has abundantly demonstrated, 
what other recourse have we but the metaphysical one, of assuming that 
all our acts have a direct reference towards God as well as to our fellow 
men? In this way alone do I see an escape for the religious difficulty 
that confronts us." 

Metaphysical religion is the relation of any part of the universe to the 
whole of the universe; in the case of conscious personalities it is the 
relation of the finite self to the infinite self. " But as it is the reverse 
relation from what appears to us, it is plain that this metaphysical religion 
can never become a conscious affair, can never enter consciousness. Prom 
the standpoint of this metaphysical religion, all reactions are religious, 
but since this is the standpoint of God, which can not even be entertained 
by us, it needs must be that from our point of view, speaking meta- 
physically, no reactions are religious, or, speaking functionally, some and 
some not." 

In reply to pragmatists and psychologists who deny ontological signifi- 
cance to our concepts, the writer argues that " consciousness is not 
merely teleological, it is not merely an adaptation for life, but after it 
has arisen, it becomes in a sense greater than life : life would not be worth 
living without consciousness. Further, the idea of God is unique, not, 
indeed, in its origin, but in its significance; unless an ontological corre- 
spondence is believed in, no action will follow from it. Let any func- 
tional psychologist try to act upon the idea of God and at the same time 
disbelieve in its existence. . . . There is, undoubtedly, an evolution of 
theology, and so also of ideas about God, but the fundamental thing about 
the idea of God, as we now have it, is that it refuses to be merely a mental 
presentation, and points beyond the mind for its objective counterpart." 
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Our author is quite right in this argument so far as the realist is 
concerned. If one admits the ontological significance of any ideas, then 
the idea of God could have no dynamic value unless it, too, has an ontolog- 
ical significance. But this is no reply to the thoroughgoing pragmatist 
who gives up the ontological significance of all ideas. For him value is 
the only criterion of truth, and if the idea of God is found to have value 
in actual experience, it thereby becomes true and acquires the same 
dynamic worth as all other useful ideas. 

Now, with direct revelation from God through a supematurally inspired 
Scripture discredited, and only the immanent revelation as seen in the 
growth of the idea of God remaining, a revelation through persons and 
ideas, the only picture or content that we can make of God is analogous 
to that of human personality, and this is, almost needless to say, not at 
all adequate to the reality of God. . . . Our only access to him is a meta- 
physico-normative one. Only through the normative factors do we have 
in some sense communion with him. . . . Whatever communion we may 
have can not be conscious, but metaphysical and normative. This, of 
course, invalidates prayer as an act of conscious communion with God. 
" Prayer does, indeed, bring us into contact with God, but no more than 
our other conscious activities do. All conscious life is communion with 
God. . . . When the theory is once fully grasped that religion is least of 
all a conscious affair, although faith in God brings it to consciousness, 
but that it is preeminently a metaphysical and normative relation, the 
secularization of most of life from the religious sphere will end; every- 
thing will become alike religious, or non-religious, if you will. . . . Only 
from the side of meaning, of norms, can we approach religion, and attach 
it to consciousness, thereby declaring that true religion is a steadfast 
devotion to beauty, truth, and justice. By adhering to our ideals of moral, 
esthetic, and intellectual relations, we would, indeed, make religion as 
broad as culture and as deep as character. . . . Both religion and culture 
are one and the same thing, it is according to the view we take that they 
are differentiated. Culture is the human aspect of that which viewed 
from the side of God is religion." This is what our author calls norma- 
tive religion. 

" Functional religion, the higher it climbs the more it must grow 
dependent upon metaphysical religion. That is to say, greater insistence 
must be put on the direct or immediate relation that all acts sustain 
towards God. . . . Functional religion must also grow even more norma- 
tive, and be less institutionalized, more humanized, less doctrinized; be- 
come more of a life of the spirit, less of habit. Thus conscious func- 
tional religion, in the sense of pious exercises or church activity, must 
become less, but must embody itself in principles of personality." 

In short, this " metaphysico-normative religion," of which the actual 
religions of mankind are but the promise and potency, is a theistic 
philosophy plus the pursuit of culture. Grant that the essence of religion 
is belief in God as the reality of the ideal, still human life is psycholog- 
ical rather than metaphysical. Liebig's extracts have not yet supplanted 
the roast of beef on the family table, and, until they do, metaphysico- 
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normative religion will not supersede functional religion. It is the busi- 
ness of the philosophy of religion to elucidate the meaning of religion, 
not to invent substitutes for it. 

F. C. French. 
University of Nebbaska. 

Jealousy. Arnold L. Gesell. American Journal of Psychology, October, 

1906. Pp. 437-495. 

This paper is made up of a collection of interesting facts on the sub- 
ject of jealousy, gleaned from many authors and supplemented by the 
results of a questionnaire sent to normal school and university students. 
The subject is treated from three points of view : (1) animal jealousy, (2) 
human jealousy, (3) special aspects of jealousy. Mr. Gesell finds that 
both animal jealousy and human jealousy are very complex states and 
hard to separate from other emotions. In animals it seems to be very 
closely akin to anger and fear, when the fear contains the element of 
helplessness. Human jealousy involves besides these two emotions the 
feeling of self-pity. 

Jealousy had its origin in the instincts of self-preservation and self- 
aggrandizement. All that was necessary to develop it was " a sense of 
self highly enough developed to feel imminent or accomplished depriva- 
tion in situations of rivalry." So it would seem that the gregarious 
animals, having more possible rivals, should be more jealous than those 
that tend to live alone. Mr. Gesell thinks that the popular opinion that 
dogs are so much more jealous than cats bears out this hypothesis. The 
same thing holds true of human jealousy — it is closely connected with the 
self or individualistic instincts. " The fundamental law of child psy- 
chology which coordinates and explains the facts of child life is the strong 
sense of self -conservation and self -protection, the jealous care with which 
the child seeks to preserve himself from everything which can hinder or 
impede even in the slightest degree his development." The most intense 
human jealousy is that which accompanies adolescent love-making. 
Jealousy is of two types — the exciting type and the depressing type. The 
jealousy of animals and children tends to be of the first type, while that 
of the adolescent is almost invariably of the second type. Childhood 
jealousy is more explosive, violent, shorter, more sudden, objective, frank, 
and is prompted by pettier and more material causes than that of the 
adolescent. It is overt, aggressive, directed towards some person, while 
that of the adolescent is painfully subjective and is directed towards the 
self. 

Mr. Gesell differs from Darwin and others in believing that there is 
a characteristic physical expression of jealousy. He bases his belief on 
the returns from his questionnaire and upon a slight experiment he per- 
formed. In the reviewer's opinion the results are not at all conclusive. 
From the questionnaires the symptoms described as expressive of jealousy 
arranged themselves as follows: "flushing 73 (cases); paling 22; chill 
16; sweating 26; muscle tension 44; scowling, clenching of fists, compress- 
ing of lips, gritting of teeth 60." But these symptoms might be equally 



